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A NEW DEPARTMENT 

A department of questions and answers has been suggested to 
the editors several times. Whether such a department will meet 
a real need we do not know, but we shall be glad to try the exper- 
iment. We therefore annoimce that the department will appear 
at once if suitable questions are sent in. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the editors will not attempt to answer all questions from 
their own knowledge; they will attempt to refer to competent 
authorities such as need the specialists' knowledge. Nor is it 
to be expected that all questions will be answered in the Journal; 
the editors must feel free to decide whether a question and answer 
will interest only an individual or may interest others. For obvious 
reasons questions as to the choice of specific textbooks can never 
be answered. 

For the present the new department, if it is wanted, will be in 
charge of Professor A. T. Walker, the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, to whom all questions should be sent. 



A NEGLECTED ART 

Why is it that the average coUege Freshman is unable to trans- 
late an ordinary paragraph of Livy or of Plato's Apology without 
his "trot"? That he is unable will speedily become evident to 
any instructor who will, in the classroom, test his students on a 
piece of new Latin or Greek, giving them the use of their grammars 
and lexicons, and allowing ample time to write their translation. 
He will find that not only are most of these men wholly unable to 
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translate at sight, but that with grammar and lexicon in hand many 
of them cannot translate anything but the simplest narrative. If, 
enlightened by this experiment, the instructor will test the same 
men orally on a piece of new text, he will find that the men know 
their forms fairly well; they seldom fail to recognize case, or mood, 
or tense; they are fairly correct in noting agreement; they can 
answer stock grammatical questions pretty well; they would at 
least "pass" an examination in Greek or Latin grammar. More- 
over, he will find that they know the fundamental meaning of most 
of the words in their passage. Their deficiency is not chiefly in the 
matter of either forms or vocabulary; the trouble is that a man 
who can give every grammatical form and tell the meaning of every 
word in the sentence is still quite unable to translate, if the sentence 
is at all complicated or idiomatic; he simply is ignorant of the art 
of translating. Somewhere in the course of his elementary training 
there has been a great gap; the well-nigh universal use of the " trot" 
by college Freshmen obscures the fact; they know the meaning of 
their prepared text discouragingly well. But the instructor who goes 
below the surface and reaches the real facts of the students' ability 
will find that fully half of his men have had no sufiicient training 
in the art of translating. Their knowledge of forms and construc- 
tions, as well as of vocabulary, is something that has been constantly 
used at school to enable them to answer questions in classroom, 
and to pass examinations; but the art of applying that knowledge 
in getting at the meaning of a paragraph of idiomatic Latin or 
Greek is altogether beyond them; in fact, they do not know that 
there is such an art. At school they have guessed out their trans- 
lations, or begged them from the bright girl at the head of the class, 
or oftener memorized them from Hinds and Noble (at a total cost 
of so cents a year). 

Observation in preparatory classrooms leads the writer to believe 
that much of the trouble lies in overemphasis on drill in grammatical 
terminology in distinction from interpretation; that is, a boy is 
asked in school twenty times to say that erunt is "future indicative, 
third person plural," where he is asked once to say that erunt is 
"they will be"; and he is asked twenty times more to give the 
"future indicative, third person plural" of sum, where he is asked 
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once to give the Latin for "they will be." The result is that at 
sight of a Latin or Greek word his first thought is to locate it in 
his grammatical formulae, and to give it a grammatical name, not 
to catch its meaning and to speak it in his own tongue. His train- 
ing has stopped short of the end for which the training was intended; 
the grammatical terminology was a means to an end; he has mas- 
tered the means, and stopped there. It has been fine mental 
gjrmnastics, but it has not enabled him to read Latin and Greek. 
No small part of the astonishing success of the conversational 
method in teaching idiomatic and ready translation, as shown by 
Dr. Rouse's experiments at the Perse School, Cambridge (see the 
Classical Review for June, 1908), is due to the fact that the student 
makes his primary associations of Latin forms with their meaning, 
not with grammatical names. 

A still greater cause of the helplessness of college students is to 
be found in the fact that few instructors either in school or in 
college give anything like adequate instruction and classroom exer- 
cise in the art of translating. They assume that the boy who 
knows his forms and vocabulary can translate; they ought to know 
that he cannot, unless he is exceptionally bright; the ordinary boy 
needs month after month of patient, careful, systematic teaching 
in the art of appl)dng his grammatical knowledge to the problem 
of translating his text. The hit-or-miss sight-translation exercises 
of the ordinary classroom, where two or three bright pupils together 
patch up the meaning of the sentence while the rest sit in helpless 
amazement as to how they do it, is as bad a travesty on real teach- 
ing as was the old memoriter reciting of the rules and exceptions in 
Andrews and Stoddard, in the dreadful days of old. The fetish is 
a new one, but it is as wooden as the one that long since went to the 
waste heap. If the average student is ever to learn to translate, 
he must have long, individual training by his teacher, in the class- 
room; he must be shown how to approach his sentence, how to 
recognize his own mistakes, how to apply his knowledge. 



